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Discussions of Success in the Ministry 


“The task of the inner-city church is to be a success- 
ful church,” said David W. Barry, executive director of 
the New York City Mission Society, in an address in 1958, 
and there have been a great many comments on that state- 
ment. An article on it by George D. Younger, minister 
of Mariner’s Temple Baptist Church, New York, appeared 
in Christianity and Crisis, New York, November 28, 1960. 

Dr. Barry put the remark in context in a statement in 
The City Church of the National Council of Churches, 
November-December, 1959, as follows: 

“The task of the inner-city church is to be a success- 
ful church. I won’t be evasive on definition of terms. I 
am talking about institutional success in terms of stand- 
ards we all understand, and the criteria I would offer 
would be something like these: it ought to have some- 
where around 350 to 700 members; in communities of 
newcomers, Negro or Puerto Rican communities or pub- 
lic housing areas, the Sunday school ought to be close to 
the same size ; the members should be contributing or rais- 
ing something like $45 to $60 per member per year; it 
should have a full complement of volunteer Sunday school 
teachers and other leaders; and there should be some 
evidence that it is deepening the spiritual life of those who 
participate, and making a difference in the community 
around it. 

“Since the depression of the 1930’s began, if not before, 
we have tended to set our sights too low in innner-city work 
and to expect too little in the way of results. We know 
by heart all the reasons why we cannot succeed in these 
areas and it is time to stop reciting them, to stop offering 
to God our complaints and begin offering him our ac- 
complishments. As someone said, ‘Don’t tell others about 
the labor pains ; show them the baby.’ I am well aware of 
all caveats here; that judgment is the Lord’s, not ours; 
that we mustn’t apply worldly standards to the measure- 
ment of Christian success. But if we cannot judge we 
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can at least evaluate. Surely we will fail; and many 
times over, but let’s not throw ourselves to the mercy of 
the Lord until we have bruised ourselves trying, and used 
every ounce of creative imagination to find methods that 
work ; and let’s not accept anything less than success, the 
thriving living church and the redeemed community, as 
our goal....” 

Dr. Barry also wrote in the same article: “The Holy 
Spirit is eager to break through into human life; let us 
give Him vessels as strong as possible. Redemption is 
God’s work ; our areas of competence seem to be buildings 
and budgets, training in skills, imagination in recruiting 
people and exposing them to the word of God, responsive- 
ness to needs we can meet—and building good, strong 
local churches.” 

Mr. Younger remarks in his article, “ ‘Success’ and 
‘Failure’ in Inner-City Churches,” that the words success 
and failure are an “unhappy antinomy that freights the 
discussion with all the emotional overtones of our economic 
system’s attempt to measure achievement by what it calls 
‘success.’ ” 

For example “figures” in reports “cannot show that 
the Spirit of the Lord was performing a mightier work 
when the members of a house Bible study group minis- 
tered to one of their members recently discharged from 
a mental hospital, than when a sunny Sunday in May 
brought out a large congregation. They cannot show the 
innumerable hours spent with people who will not—and 
seemingly cannot—unite with the church or send their 
children to church school, yet who deeply need the com- 
fort and encouragement given by a church fellowship in 
the bleak box created for them by a host of impersonal 
authorities and powers.” 

“More serious still, the faithful presentation of the 
scandal of the Christian Gospel does not always win a 
ready acceptance, particularly among those who associate 
it with a remote institution, the Church, that has never 
drawn near their own lives.” Many lay people are noting 
that “the people are rejecting God.” 

“Those of us who work in inner-city parishes know 
only too well that our successes are far outweighed by 
the imposing structures of human authority and power 
with which we are our people must wrestle; by the sheer 
numbers of children, youth, and adults who swarm out- 
side our doors; by the massive weight of sin, collective 
and personal, that presses down on their lives. You do 
not embroider silk cabbage-roses on the surface of a cess- 
pool; neither do you construct ingeniously “successful” 
jocal churches in the life of a modern community that 
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has denied the commandments and rejected the love of 
God.” 

“Let us, then, have no more talk of success and fail- 
ure. The real test is whether a community of faith, hope, 
and love can survive in the midst of the life of a dehuman- 
izing, technical, urbanized industrial society. If we are 
going to seek to know that we have made an achievement 
through statistical measurement or personal feelings of 
success, then we shall be disappointed, for the ends of all 
that we do lie not with ourselves but with God. How 
can we know the fruits of our labors? And how can 
we expect that, if God is to be rejected by his creatures, 
the Church will be accepted and given a place of honor 
and acceptance ?” 


Leo XIII 


The versatile Pope Leo XIII (1810-1903) was an aristo- 
crat who became known as “the workingman’s Pope,” who 
bade his church restore “the golden wisdom” of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who established the Catholic Univer- 
sity in America, who is now known as the first modern 
Pope. His career is interpreted in a symposium edited by 
Edward T. Gargan of Loyola University, Chicago, Leo 
XIII and the Modern World (New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1961. $4.50). The text consists of appraisals by 
10 scholars in 1960 on the sesquicentennial of the birth 
of Leo XIII. The book also appears in the year which 
marks the 70th anniversary of the publication of one of 
his more famous encyclicals, Rerum Novarum, or The 
Condition of Labor. 

One contributor is not a Roman Catholic. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette writes about the expansion of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, Protestantism, and Roman Catholicism in the 
time of Leo XIII, an era also marked by the rise of 
factors and forces unfavorable to organized religion. 

The Andover Review, published by Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Professor Gargan notes, commented in 
1885 that Pope Leo expressed “moral sanity” in an en- 
cyclical, and that the writing was more worthy than any 
from the Popes since that of Clement XIV. The Review 
stated in 1891 when The Condition of Labor was pub- 
lished that the thought of Leo XIII was unlike that of 
“any other man of modern times.” The ideas of that 
Encyclical, the Review stated, were in some respects akin 
to those of social thought in England; further, the 
Encyclical would be influential “toward freedom and ele- 
vation of the working class.” 

Leo XIII started his pontificate in 1878 in a world 
that he himself described as afflicted with a “deadly mass 
of ills,” when some spoke of the possibility of a “final 
disaster.” Because he strove to relate his church to the 
various processes of conciliation, education, and social 
reconstruction, the life and work of Leo XIII continue 
to be important to our own world of crises and turmoil. 


“The Effects of Mass Communication” 


“An analysis of research on the effectiveness and limita- 
tions of mass media in influencing the opinions, values, 
and behavior of their audiences” is written by Joseph T. 
Klapper of the Behavioral Research Service of General 
Electric Company in the book, The Effects of Mass Com- 
munication (Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960). Mr. 
Klapper has been a consultant to the Bureau of Research. 

Certain exploratory generalizations are proposed and 
these are then tested by both the author’s laboratory studies 


and review of numerous researches of others. These gen- 
eralizations are here quoted in full: 

“1. Mass communication ordinarily does not serve as 
a necessary and sufficient cause of audience effects, but 
rather functions among and through a nexus of mediating 
factors and influences. 

“2. These mediating factors are such that they typically 
render mass communication a contributory agent, but not 
the sole cause, in a process of reinforcing the existing 
conditions. (Regardless of the condition in question—be 
it the vote intentions of audience members, their tendency 
toward or away from delinquent behavior, or their gen- 
eral orientation toward life and its problems—and regard- 
less of whether the effect in question be social or indi- 
vidual, the media are more likely to reinforce than to 
change. ) 

“3. On such occasions as mass communication does 
function in the service of change, one of two conditions 
is likely to exist. Either: 

“a. the mediating factors will be found to be inopera- 
tive and the effect of the media will be found to be 
direct ; or 

“b. the mediating factors, which normally favor rein- 
forcement, will be found to be themselves impelling toward 
change. 

“4, There are certain residual situations in which mass 
communication seems to produce direct effects, or directly 
and of itself to serve certain psycho-physical functions. 

“5. The efficacy of mass communication, either as a 
contributory agent or as an agent of direct effect, is 
affected by various aspects of the media and communica- 
tions themselves of the communication situation (includ- 
ing, for example, aspects of textual organization, the nature 
of the source and medium, the existing climate of public 
opinion, and the like).” 

The discussion in the Chapter, “Reinforcement, Minor 
Change, and Related Phenomena,” “suggest and support 
the first two of the five generalizations.” 

What about the “creation of opinion on new issues”? 
Some studies indicate that “communications are extremely 
effective in creating opinions on matters about which the 
audience is unlikely to have pre-existing opinions.” The 
basis for this claim “has not been demonstrated” but may 
be explained tentatively. If the issue is really new, “me- 
diating forces which normally hinder conversion seem 
likely to be inoperative.” However, “by the same token, 
the mediating forces seem unlikely to assist the persuasive 
effort, as they frequently do when communications are 
reinforcing.” The data considered are “illustrative of the 
third of the five generalizations. . . . ” 

“Although conversion is a far less frequent effect of 
mass communication than is reinforcement or minor 
change, it nevertheless does occur,” writes Mr. Klapper. 
The consideration of data on “the occurrence of conver- 
sion” gives support to generalization three. 

On the popular issue of “the effects of crime and vio- 
lence in the media,” Mr. Klapper summarizes, among 
other things, as follows: “These various findings strongly 
suggest that crime and violence in the media are not likely 
to be prime movers toward delinquency, but that such 
fare is likely instead to reinforce the existing behavioral 
tendencies, good or ill, of individual audience members.” 

On “the effects of escapist media material,” there is 
this finding: “The weight of available evidence seems to 
favor the view that escapist fare is not a prime cause of 
any particular way of life, but that it rather serves the 
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psychological needs and reinforces the apathy of the al- 
ready apathetic.” 

Are “movie-going, radio listening, and especially TV 
viewing . . . passive occupations which may wither the 
critical acumen and creative abilities of the audience”? Mr. 
Klapper finds: “Relatively little empirical research bears 
directly on the question at hand.” Indeed, “empirical re- 
search to date must be regarded as having provided contra- 
dictory answers to the question at hand.” 

The project reported in this book was carried on mainly 
when the author was on the staff of the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research of Columbia University. The book 
is one of a series on “Foundations of Communications 
Research. An earlier volume, Personal Influence, by 
Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, was noticed in this 
SERVICE, January 31, 1959. 


Goals for Americans 


Responding to President Eisenhower’s request ‘‘to 
develop a broad outline of coordinated national policies 
and programs,” and to “set up a series of goals in various 
areas of national activity,” the the President’s Commission 
on National Goals has made its report, title above ( Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Paper $1.00; 
cloth $3.50). Henry M. Wriston, president emeritus of 
Brown University, was chairman of the Commission of 11 
persons. The report of the Commission is relatively brief, 
running to only 23 pages. It is supplemented by 16 
chapters on the subject matter dealt with by the Commis- 
sion. 

The report, says the Commission, “is designed to en- 
courage informed discussion by the American public.” By 
means of “additional statements,” actually dissenting 
views, several members of the Commission contribute to 
the discussion. George Meany, president of AFL-CIO, 
refers in pointed terms to what he regards as the timidity 
of the Commission in its references to means of attain- 
ment of the stated goals. And a well-known Washington 
reporter has concluded that large portions of the report 
—referring to the role of government—are sharply at 
variance with the stated views of the President who ap- 
pointed the Commission. The report has also been called 
by a social scientist a blending of the great thoughts on 
individualism of the distinguished author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of ways and means of dealing 
with the critical social, educational, economic, and interna- 
tional issues of the 1960's. 

“Every American is summoned to extraordinary per- 
sonal responsibility, sustained effort, and sacrifice. For 
the nation is in grave danger, threatened by the rulers of 
one-third of mankind, for whom the state is everything, 
the individual significant only as he serves the state,” it is 
stated on page | of the Introduction. 

Also: “To preserve and enlarge our own liberties, to 
meet a deadly menace, and to extend the area of freedom 
throughout the world: these are high and difficult goals.” 

“This Report identifies goals and sets forth programs. 
. . . Choices are hard, and costs heavy.” Realization of 
goals must come “through private groups, and through 
various levels of government,” and by cooperation and 
genuine partnership with the free peoples of the world. 

“The very deepest goals for Americans relate to the 
spiritual health of our people,” says “The Concluding 
Word.” “The right of every individual to seek God and 
the well-springs of truth, each in his own way, is infinitely 
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precious. We must continue to guarantee it, and we must 
exercise it, for ours is a spiritually based society.” The 
next sentence declares a highly debated conclusion : “Our 
material achievements in fact represent a triumph of the 
spirit of man in the mastery of his material environment.” 
below it is stated that “Americans must demonstrate in 
every aspect of their lives the fallacy of a purely selfish 
attitude—the materialistic ethic.” “Our faith is that man 
lives, not by bread alone, but by self-respect, by regard 
for other men, by convictions of right and wrong; by 
strong religious faith.” 

The text of the report uses the word “must” frequently 
—perhaps as frequently as the policy statements of the 
churches. 

One of the frequent “musts” is this: “Annual public and 
private expenditure for education by 1970 must be ap- 
proximately $40,000,000,000— double the 1960 figure.” 
This would be 5 per cent of our “gross national product” 
compared with less than 4 per cent today. “The federal 
role must be expanded.” 

Excerpts from other sections follow : 

“We must remedy slum conditions, reverse the process 
of decay in the larger cities, and relieve the necessity for 
low-income and minority groups to concentrate there. . 

“To these ends, we need dedicated private leadership, 
together with public and private action to provide improved 
services and facilities for residents of slum areas, stepped- 
up urban renewal programs, and an increased rate of con- 
struction of lower-priced homes and apartment units. Ef- 
fective regional planning is essential, and there should be 
fresh emphasis on consideration of beauty. We should 
seek elimination of racial discrimination in housing. 

“Experience in the past decade has taught us some 
of the steps which must be taken. Further urban renewal 
programs, costing as much as $4,000,000,000 per year, 
are needed to purchase city land, clear it of dilapidated 
buildings, and make it available for residential and busi- 
ness use.” 

“The relative financial return to agriculture in the 
economy has deteriorated. The ultimate goal must be a 
supply-demand equilibrium to permit the market, with a 
fair return to farmers, to determine the manpower and 
capital committed to this sector of the economy. To avoid 
shock to the economy, this goal should be approached by 
gradual stages. 

“A separate problem concerns the 50 per cent of farm- 
ers who operate at subsistence levels and produce only 
10 per cent of farm output. For them new opportunities 
must be found through training and through location of 
new industries in farm areas. During this decade non- 
farm jobs must be found—where possible locally—for 
about 1,500,000 farm operators who now can earn less 
than $1,500 a year... . 

“Farmers are leaving the industry. There are a mil- 
lion fewer families operating farms than there were in 
1950, a decline in the decade of about 20 per cent. This 
shift of occupation contributes to our economic growth, 
and ultimately to a healthy farm industry. 

“Major measures to reduce oversupply must include 
much increased retirement of farm land, with emphasis 
on whole farms. To increase demand we need energetic 
development oi overseas markets. Agriculture could be 
competitive in world markets if there were reciprocal 
lowering of quotas and other trade barriers. In selected 
areas, our surpluses can meet human want without dis- 
rupting the markets of other nations. Improvement of 
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nutritional levels for many Americans would not only 
increase the work efficiency of our population but also 
reduce farm surpluses.” 

“Federal grants for the construction of hospitals should 
be continued and extended to other medical facilities. In 
creased private, state and Federal support is necessary for 
training doctors. 

“Further efforts are needed to reduce the burden of the 
cost of medical care. Extension of medical insurance is 
necessary, through both public and private agencies.” 

“A key goal in the pursuit of a vigorous and effective 
United States foreign policy is the preservation and 
strengthening of the United Nations. Over the next 
decade, it will be under tremendous strain. However, 
it remains the chief instrument available for building a 
genuine community of nations. 

“This requires constant strengthening of world law, 
through the discovery and adoption of legal principles 
common to all or at least to many cultures, through im- 
proved methods for making existing international law 
accessible, and through the further development of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

“Through various specialized agencies the United Na- 
tions does significant work in many fields. It shows 
increasing effectiveness in technical assistance to new na- 
tions, and often assumes a major role in the control of 
violence and the settlement of disputes. 

“In a world in social, economic and political ferment, 
international violence is a constant threat. Since nations 
have become so closely interlocked, there is danger that 
local violence will induce widespread conflict. Without 
abandoning, in justified cases, our right to unilateral 
action, the United States should join with other nations 
in seeking resolution of as many issues as possible through 
the United Nations, the Organization of American States, 
and other international agencies. 

“Tt must be recognized that the United Nations provides 
a forum for Soviet propaganda and tactics of dissension, 
and an opportunity for Soviet vetoes to block or delay 
free world advances. On occasion, the growing bloc of 
votes from the new and uncommitted nations may turn 
a decision in the United Nations against our interest. 
Nevertheless, we should give the world community, as 
represented by the United Nations, our steadfast support.” 


In 1929 President Herbert Hoover named a President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends which published in 
1933 a report in two volumes, Recent Social Trends in the 
United States (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company ). 
The chairman of the Committee was Wesley C. Mitchell. 
The Committee stated it had been appointed “to survey 
social changes in this country in order to throw light on 
the emerging problems which now confront or which may 
be expected later to confront the people of the United 
States.” In Volume I there was a Chapter, Changes in 
Religious Organizations, by C. Luther Fry, then on the 
staff of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 

Prior to President Eisenhower’s appointment of the 
Commission on Goals there were reports from Washing- 
ton to the effect that his action was regarded as a sequel 
to the steps taken in 1929. 


“Intergroup Relations in Religious Textbooks” 


“Self-studies by Catholics, Jews, and Protestants of 
their own curriculum materials” during recent years have 
been encouraged by the American Jewish Committee, 


New York. Each group followed its own research design, 
Reports of some of the findings of the groups are reported 
in Religious Education, 545 West 111th St., New York 
25, N. Y., March-April, 1960. 

“Intergroup Content in Jewish Religious Textbooks,” js 
reported by Bernard D. Weinryb of Dropsie College, where 
the Jewish studies were made. A large sample of about 
220 books, plays, periodicals drawn from 46 publishers 
was analyzed. “Generally . . . the curricula try to main- 
tain an anti-prejudiced tone.” When there are references 
to non-Jewish ethnic or racial groups, the positive state- 
ments “overwhelmingly” outweigh the negative. 

Intra-Jewish references appear less frequently than 
those expressing preoccupation with non-Jewish groups. 
When Jewish writers refer to non-Jewish religious groups 
the negative references are only about 3 per cent. Pro- 
fessor Weinryb remarks that analysis of content reveals 
nothing concerning the personal effectiveness of a teacher 
or about the methods of teaching. 

At St. Louis University 15 of the most widely used 
Roman Catholic textbooks were studied. A report is made 
by Rev. Trafford P. Maher, S.J., in an article, “The 
Catholic School Curriculum on Intergroup Relations.” The 
following paragraphs sum up certain of the “preliminary 
findings” : 

“In these materials (1) the developing Catholic does 
not get enough of an opportunity to see himself precisely 
as a Catholic. In other words, to a very large extent the 
psychological approach in constructing the curriculum ma- 
terials in Religion has been neglected. (2) The materials 
are in the main constructively positive. (3) As in the 
other materials, the weakness of omission is at work. (4) 
In certain series and editions, the emotionalism of the 
author comes in to color certain presentations to the extent 
that sometimes main issues are obscured by the intrusion 
of the author of his own feelings. (5) Authors in many 
instances show themselves to be unaware of the connota- 
tion of certain phrases and words.” 

“If the many groups in our heterogeneous society 
are going to prepare their children to live more intelligently 
and constructively in our kind of society, then, clearly, 
much more time and attention must be given to human 
relations and intergroup education knowledges and skills 
that further adequate and harmonious communication. It 
is to be feared at present, however, that school adminis- 
trators, teachers, authors, publishers and the public in 
general have slowed down on a plane of complacency 
with respect to the extremely important field of human 
relations. It is hoped that these research projects 
will serve as a stimulus to school people in the great 
work of preparing children to live harmoniously in the 
democracy that is the United States of America.” 

“Intergroup Relations in Protestant Teaching Materials” 
is reported by Bernhard E. Olson, who carried on studies 
at Yale Divinity School. (Dr. Olson is now a member of 
the faculty of Union Theological Seminary, New York.) 
Materials from the Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist), Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, 
Scripture Press, and Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
were studied. 

Among the numerous generalizations are these: “The 
relationship of fundamentalism-conservatism and liberal- 
ism to prejudice is unclear and ambiguous. . . . But the 
study still demonstrates that religious groups have more 
difficulty with the existence of other religions than with 
non-religious groups.” 
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“One finding of special interest is that the Protestant 
groups in this study have their greatest problems in the 
area of Protestant-Catholic relations... The fundamental 

int about which Protestants have misgivings has primar- 
ily to do with the Catholic views of the Church and what 
these imply for such subjects as authority, freedom, and 
the ability of the Church to rectify itself in its doctrine 
and curb itself in its powers.” 


“It is not surprising . . . that many of the knotty prob- 
lems of intergroup writing in Protestant texts involve 
scriptural themes and motifs which inescapably implicate 
Jews and Judaism.” Among these is the crucifixion. “Les- 
sons of a non-Biblical nature score more favorably for 
Jews than Biblical lessons. . . . ” 


“Each faith offers resources for understanding the 
nature of prejudice, for offering prescriptions for over- 
coming it, and for viewing in positive terms the existence 
and life of outside groups... .” 

In an address at the American Jewish Committee, New 
York, 1960, on “Religious Education and Intergroup Re- 
sponsibility: A Protestant Viewpoint,” John C. Bennett, 
dean of faculty of Union Theological Seminary, discussed 
the studies at Yale. From mimeographed text, the follow- 
ing paragraphs are quoted: 

“It seems to me that we are dealing with a deep and 
pervasive tendency in a culture influenced by the Christ- 
ian-Jew contrast and that even when there is a little 
explicit religious anti-Judaism among Christians, there 
isa religious conditioning of Christians and, more broadly, 
of Gentiles who are influenced by Christianity and who 
think of themselves as ‘belonging to a Christian’ majority, 
which prepares them for a negative attitude toward Jews. 
Starting with this bias against them they [the Jews] then 
become a target for reasons growing out of the social 
situation. This negative attitude may be extremely vague ; 
it may be almost unconscious ; it may seldom be explicitly 
religious. It is fed by the images and suggestions which 
are present in some of these lesson materials, but even 
more by a second-hand transmission of images and slogans 
apart from a total Christian interpretation. I believe that 
Christianity provides powerful antidotes to anti-Semitism, 
but secularized bits of Christian teaching can do great 
harm in this area... .” 


“In conclusion, I should like to respond to the question 
of spreading the Gospel and how this is related to brotherly 
intergroup attitudes. I think that spreading the Gospel, 
or Christian evangelism, is primarily neither the transfer 
of specific historical knowledge nor the fostering of 
certain attitudes toward other individuals and groups. I 
think that it is primarily the announcement of what 
Christians believe that God has done in Christ. This in- 
cludes some historical knowledge, of course, and it also 
implies an ethical way of life. But from the Christian 
standpoint the Gospel is more fundamental than ethics. 
However, if there is any element in the teaching that sur- 
rounds the Gospel that has unfortunate by-products for 


_ intergroup relations, I think that this places a special im- 


perative on Christians to counteract such effects. 

“I suggest that the following elements should be in- 
cluded in the approach of Christians to Jews: 

“1, There should be recognition that the Jews already 
possess essential aspects of the revelation which Christians 
acknowledge. All Christians can recognize this but I be- 
lieve that the interpretation of the Bible should not be so 
Christo-centric that Christians cannot allow the Old Testa- 
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ment to speak for itself as revelation which, while 
ultimately from the Christian standpoint it is preparatory 
revelation, does not depend for its meaning entirely on 
the fulfillment in the New Testament. The fact that 
Christian theologians owe as much as they do to Martin 
Buber is an indication that there is truth in this position. 
Personally, I find chapters in books by Rabbi Abraham 
Heschel most helpful devotional reading. 

“2. There should be continuous repentance for the 
Christian sin of anti-Semitism in its many degrees. This 
should be related to concrete and local events and tenden- 
cies. The history of Jewish-Christian relations should wipe 
out all tendency to ‘condemn’ the Jew for ‘rejecting 
Christ.’ 

“3. The tendency to deal with the Jewish community 
as an abstraction existing chiefly in a Christian scheme of 
salvation, and not as another human group with which we 
must deal as persons, needs to be kept under continuous 
criticism. 

“4. In this country it is easy to emphasize the civic 
contribution of the Jews who as a minority group are 
often more sensitive to problems of justice than the 
‘Christian’ majority. 

“5. Always we have the problem of the framework of 
thought which enables us to respect the adherents of other 
religions without renouncing the claims of Christianity 
to be the universal religion. I think that this is now often 
done better in practice than in theory. Respect and ap- 
preciation that go far beyond tolerance should characterize 
our attitude toward persons of another faith, toward their 
integrity and toward the ways in which the grace of God 
may be mediated by them. In the case of Jews, for some 
Christians this is easier than is usually the case because 
Christians and Jews have so much in common; but for 
other Christians it is harder because they cannot under- 
stand why Jews do not accept Christ when they are so 
close to him. I think that the second type of Christian 
should specialize on point 2 above. 

“6. I do not think that Christians should renounce in 
principle concern for the conversion of Jews but I believe 
that both 1 and 2 above suggest that direct efforts to 
achieve this result should not be emphasized. We should 
be grateful that the Jews share so much of the Biblical 
faith. As a matter of actual experience a Jew may, as 
Reinhold Niebuhr suggests in his book, Pious and Secular 
America, ‘find God more easily in terms of his own 
religious heritage than by subjecting himself to the hazards 
of guilt feeling involved in conversion to a faith, which 
whatever its excellencies, must appear to him as a symbol 
of an oppressive majority culture.’ True as this may often 
be we cannot make an absolute principle of it without 


implying that Paul and the disciples made the original 
mistake.” 


The Way American Churches Resettled 
Refugees 


“If one were to oversimplify the record of refugee 
resettlement in the U.S.A. during these post-war years, 
one might say that it was a quiet, steady flow of homeless 
people, on the whole little noticed by the populace at 
large,” [except for the Hungarians], Sonia Grodka and 
Gerhard Hennes write in a booklet, Homeless No More: 
A Discussion on Intergration Between Sponsor and Refu- 
gee (New York, Church World Service, National Council 
of Churches, 1960). 
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The authors record “methodically, certain tangible and 
intangible factors underlying the integration process which 
affects both newcomer and sponsor.” Their report is 
based on personal interviews. case histories in the files 
of Church World Service, a questionnaire mailed to 
samples of both sponsors and refugees, relevant profes- 
sional publications, and the practical experience of the 
authors themselves. 

Church World Service was primarily responsible, be- 
tween 1945 and 1960, in “working out the innumerable 
technicalities of sponsorship and immigration” preceding 
the arrival of 112,703 persons among 55,914 “cases” of 
refugees under seven different programs. Thus the in- 
formation on “post-arrival integration” had to be specially 
assembled for this study. 

“Integration begins before arrival,” the authors state 
in Chapter I. “The characteristic feature of the refugee’s 
plight, whether he landed today or years ago, is the 
brutality preceding and attending his migration. This grim 
factor must invariably be remembered as one attempts 
to understand the refugee’s state of mind and his actions 
and reactions in each situation. The refugee is different 
from the ordinary immigrant precisely because he had 
little or no control over the conditions of his departure 
from home.” In short, the refugee felt acutely persecuted. 
“If his individual dignity and initiative are not altogether 
crushed by these impositions, he may try at all cost 
to sever his ties” with the society in which he suffered. 

The immigrant called a refugee received from church 
agencies considerable aid before he made his journey to 
America. He was advised with respect to his formal 
documentation. Sometimes language instruction was given. 
And he learned that he had “a sponsor” in America. ‘Just 
as immigrants varied in their motives, so did sponsors.” 
Many local churches, Protestant and Orthodox (no one 
knows precisely how many) manifested their interest in 
the homeless by soliciting sponsorships on the call of their 
denominational agencies. Many individuals stepped for- 
ward to act as sponsors because of their belief in Christ- 
iantiy and democracy, because they wished to help rela- 
tives or friends, because such activity was regarded as 
part of the duty of the American people, because they 
believed that American’s wealth should in some way be 
shared with the refugees in poverty, because they wanted 
laborers on their farms, or because of a combination of 
reasons, 

What do we mean by integration? Miss Grodka and 
Mr. Hennes do not attempt a lengthy or technical defini- 
tion. Integration, they say, has been defined by an inter- 
national group as the “gradual process by which new 
residents become active participants in the economic, social, 
civic, cultural, and spiritual affairs of a new homeland. 
It is a dynamic process in which values are enriched 
through mutual acquaintance, accommodation, and under- 
standing. It is a process in which both the migrants and 
their compatriots find an opportunity to make their own 
distinctive contributions.” 

A study sample of 104 “cases” with 240 persons fiom 
18 nationalities furnished information on the current 
status of these persons in American communities. Almost 
half of the 104 refugee respondents reported that they 
knew English fluently or well, and mastery of a new 
language has been regarded as perhaps the most important 
single element in integration. 

‘fhe sponsors reported for 104 newcomers that almost 
85 per cent of the immigrants had good work habits, over 


70 per cent had made a good social adjustment, almost 40 
per cent gave evidence of civic participation, and over 
70 per cent had a good credit rating. 

Sponsors rendered various services: seventy-four per 
cent of the study sample were active in furnishing housing 
and household goods; 74 per cent, employment ; 66.3 per 
cent, food and clothing ; 65 per cent in encouraging church 
affiliation; 51 per cent, some form of financial aid; 43,2 
per cent instruction in language; 41.3 per cent, personal 
counseling or orientation. 

Travel loans were made to certain refugees to the extent 
of $2,026,235, between 1954 and 1957. By the end of 
December, 1959, almost 70 per cent of this amount had 
been repaid. 

The refugee story is not in entirety a success story. 
There are returnees, and persons and families with 
especially difficult problems. Probably 2,000 cases of all 
those served by CWS (55,914) could be said to be “break- 
down cases.” The number of returnees is relatively small, 
perhaps 500 persons out of over 112,000 people resettled 
in 12 years. “Economic reasons appear to be primary 
motivations for such return.” 

“In refugee resettlement and integration,” the authors 
conclude, “the churches, acting as corporate sponsors and 
entities, have rendered an ecumenical service and exercised 
a distinctive function. As churches resettled refugees 
they gave of their substance. And as they reached out to 
strangers they received in turn. In the words of a pastor, 
the resettlement of refugees ‘was the greatest thing that 
had happened to his congregation in the past 15 years.’” 

Miss Grodka and Mr. Hennes are authors with broad 
experience and they make perceptive recommendations as 
they close their study. Noting that the church programs 
have of necessity required swift action, they say that 
“study and reflection are as important as decision and ac- 
tion.” “It is recommended that the American churches, 
individually and cooperatively, study the process of in- 
tegration more thoroughly than in the past so as to improve 
their common service to refugees.” 


“Discrimination and Low Incomes” 


That Negroes and Puerto Ricans in New York State 
“are discriminated against in their economic activities 
and in their social relations is not open to dispute. It is 
also undisputed that there is a relatively large concentra- 
tion of these groups in the low income brackets and a 
proportionately high incidence of depressed living con- 
ditions among them. What is not as clearly defined is the 
extent of the relationship and its implications.” Thus 
writes Lewis L. Lorwin in a book, title above, summarizing 
studies made by the Research Division, New School for 
Social Research. The work is edited by Aaron Antonovsky 
and Lewis Lorwin. The studies were made on request of 
the State of New York Interdepartmental Committee on 
Low Incomes. The book is distributed by the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination, 270 Broadway, New 
York, 

A summary entitled “The Social Meaning of Discrimi- 
nation,” is written by Mr. Antonovsky. Excerpts follow : 

“The most direct expressions—though not necessarily 
the most painful, particularly in times of prosperity—of 
the unequal life chances imposed upon the victims oi 
discrimination are seen in economic indices ... , and in 
housing and health standards. In a society which has not 
succeeded in eradicating poverty, minority groups are 
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likely to be disproportionately concentrated in the low- 
income brackets. This disproportion is not greatly nar- 
rowed by private and public welfare activities. Only the 
end of discriminatory barriers promises to resolve this 
inequality. 

“There is no necessary hard-and-fast relationship be- 
tween discrimination and low incomes. In the first place, 
agroup may be disproportionately poor because it occupies 
an immigrant status. The crucial question is: How rapidly 
does it overcome poverty? To what extent is its dis- 
advantage maintained because of discrimination? 

“Second, discrimination may be largely limited to 
certain areas of life, e.g., social and public accommodations, 
which may have only a minimal effect on the persistence 
of poverty, undesirable as such discrimination may be on 
other grounds. While there is an indubitable connection 
between discrimination in resort areas and segregated 
schools, the latter are of far greater gravity and signifi- 
cance in perpetuating low-income status. 

“Third, an outcast group may come to fulfill a central 
function in the economy so that, though disliked, feared, 
and avoided, its income level is nevertheless high. This 
can result from two factors: the performance by the re- 
jected group of important functions which are closed, on 
religious-cultural or status grounds, to the majority ; and 
the exploitation by the group of hitherto undeveloped 
opportunities in the economy. To take advantage of the 
latter possibility—of great importance in a dynamic and 
secular society—minorities must develop inclinations and 
abilities which equip them to seek out and develop new 
avenues of employment in the economy. 

“In actual practice, however, discrimination in most 
cases tends to keep most of its victims at low income levels. 
It does so directly, in preventing adults from obtaining 
decent jobs and homes or chances for improving their 
skills and competence. It does so indirectly, as suggested 
above, in preventing the establishment of an environment 
for youth which equips them with the skills and courage 
necessary for exploiting educational and social opportuni- 
ties. Moreover, the dead weight of history, of the attitude 
that ‘things have always been this way,’ tends to vitiate 
the desire and the attempts to ameliorate the condition. .. . 

“There is also, however, the subjective aspect of 
poverty. We have in mind the image of the average Ameri- 
can family as presented by mass media. The impact of 
these media—projecting cultural, social, and material goals 
which many families, in good measure because of discrimi- 
nation, cannot reach—is to make these families feel poor. 
With this approach, one’s conception of who is to be in- 
cluded in the low-income bracket would expand con- 
siderably. 

“One cannot, in other words, inculcate in a population 
the desire to have certain things, a given level of aspira- 
tion, and deny their poverty when their desires are not 
satisfied, simply because they surpass a relatively arbitrary 
income level. Inequality of life chances not only results 
in low levels of living; it also creates intense frustration 
and tension when—assuming that the minority group has 
come to share the aspirations of the majority for a given 
standard of living—this standard cannot be realized. . . . 


“The Value Context 

“We know that the most effective way of achieving any 
social behavior pattern, at least in a free society, is for 
consensus to underlie both the goals of the behavior 
and the means for its attainment. In other words, a suc- 
cessful anti-discrimination effort depends, in part, upon 
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the existence of a unified climate of opinion. Fortunately, 
in Our case, we possess an Official, public commitment to 
democratic values. Every American school child is taught 
the precepts of democracy. Two gaps exist, however: 
that between goals and means; and that between belief 
and action. The current state of affairs points up the need 
to sharpen the awareness of this conflict of norms in the 
hearts of our citizens: to stress that in order to have full 
democracy, concrete equality of opportunity must be 
granted. This would, of course, intensify the guilt feel- 
ings of those who violate, even passively, democratic values, 
Some would react with greater bigotry, rejecting democra- 
tic goals There are those, however, who would find it 
possible to relinquish discriminatory behavior, bringing 
means into accord with goals. 

“The first step is to get larger segments of the popula- 
tion to accept and commit themselves, formally and ex- 
plicitly, to democratic goals and to the means by which 
they are attained. State law and statements of voluntary 
and corporate bodies are steps in this direction. The 
discriminator or supporter of discrimination must be made 
to feel increasingly isolated and anti-social. This is one 
important way of getting him to conform. 

“A law that is in conformity with accepted values has 
a good chance of being obeyed. Widespread publication of 
the existence of the law is a second step toward achieving 
a democratic climate of opinion. 

“Not all segments of the population, though, are equally 
important, since power is distributed unequally. Thus it 
is most essential that power groups in industry, labor, 
and public bodies accept and affirm their adherence to 
democratic tenets. As authorities, they can convince 
others ; as power-wielders, they can help translate belief 
into action. For example union leadership, imbued with a 
democratic-humanitarian ideology, can go far to eradicate 
discrimination from its area of influence... . 

“Guilt and the acceptance of a democratic ideology are 
not the only basis for adherence to equalitarian values. 
Moral suasion can be supplemented by pragmatic consid- 
erations. The taxpayer, the union organizer, the profit- 
seeking executive, the welfare worker, and others may be 
converted by reference to the high cost of discrimination. 


“Translating Values Into Action 


“Conversion is not enough, however. Unless anti-dis- 
criminatory policies are made part and parcel of the way 
or doing things, and not dependent upon the good will and 
caprice of individuals, they are apt to be ineffective. 
Values must be embodied in policy and procedures, and 
policies supported by enforcement mechanisms and 
adequate personnel. Constant evaluation must be made of 
the effectiveness of anti-discrimination policies. 

“Making Discrimination ‘Uneconomic’ 

“The notion that ‘crime does not pay’ has yet to eradi- 
cate crime, no matter how harsh the punishment and how 
effective the policing powers, for the simple reason that 
crime is not always engaged in because one thinks it will 
pay. But discrimination often is. By making it uneconomic 
—where union recognition is denied, where government 
contracts are not consummated, where no alternative hous- 
ing exists, where fines and publicity are concentrated— 
discrimination can be effectively combatted even prior to 
conversion to democratic values. 


“Other Possibilities for Action 
“Three other areas would seem to be relevant to the 
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breakdown of discrimination. The first is related to the 
effects of past discrimination. We have noted that one of 
the consequences of discrimination lies in the measure of 
truth it gives to prejudice. An employer, ready to hire 
a member of a minority group, may not find one with 
adequate skills, for appropriate training has been denied 
in the past. Special efforts, then, must be devoted to such 
areas. This suggests that guidance, special help, and 
training of minority youth may pay off far more in terms 
of equality of life chances than a similar investment_in 
a program focused on discrimination against adults. (The 
two are, of course, not mutually exclusive.) .. . 

“The second area is related to the first. The breakdown 
of stereotypes is involved in the breakdown of discrimina- 
tion, though one need not necessarily precede the other. 
Whatever truth past discrimination has given to the 
stereotype must be eradicated. Stereotypes—irrational be- 
liefs though they are—can also be dealt with under certain 
conditions by the rational presentation of evidence to the 
contrary. Where no great stake in holding to the stereo- 
type exists, where it is contradicted in interaction with 
minority group members under conditions of equality, 
where reason can operate—stereotypes can be either eradi- 
cated or repressed. We should not belittle the latter 
possibility ; most liberals, brought up in a discriminating 
society but brought to liberalism for various reasons, still 
retain their stereotypes and prejudices, but they do not 
act on them. This is a major gain in anti-discriminatory 
efforts. Perhaps the most effective way stereotypes can 
be overcome is in the development by minority group 
members of new identifications. When a Negro is seen as a 
union member, an actor, a member of a P-TA, a Metho- 
dist, or a neighbor, the observer looks at all Negroes with 
a less stereotyped view. ... 

“Finally, we must see the struggle against discrimination 
as a long-term affair. Concomitant with it—and relevant 
to the problem of life chances—are efforts to by-pass dis- 
crimination. There are gaps waiting to be filled in our 
economy, as well as new areas of activity where dis- 
crimination has not yet set in. Taking advantage of these 
is the primary responsibility of minority group leadership. 
But the majority of the society which fostered discrimina- 
tion has a responsibility to do its share in guiding its 
minorities to such potential areas of success. 

“We have, in this theoretical effort, tried to maintain 
a balance between consideration of the fundamental prob- 
lem of discrimination, in whatever society it occurs, and of 
the urgent problem of discrimination in the state of New 
York. The attempt will have been successful only insofar 
as it both provokes further basic thinking and affords 
guidelines to action.” 


The Democratic Idea 


“The great question is whether a comfortable people can 
respond to an emergency that is chronic and to problems 
that require a long effort and a sustained exercise of will 
and imagination.” This is one of the generalizations ap- 
pearing in the booklet, The Power of the Democratic 
Idea, one of the Special Studies Project of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and 
Company, 1960. Paper, 75 cents). The “principal author” 
of this “panel report” is Charles Frankel, professor of 
philosophy at Columbia University. 

In a comprehensive yet concise treatment, attention is 
given to “the ideals of democracy,” “consensus in a demo- 
cratic society,” “social conditions of a democratic con- 


sensus,” “the consent of the governed,” “the private 
sector,” and finally, in conclusion, to “the power of the 
democratic idea.” 

Under ‘‘the private sector” there is a section on “the 
ever-changing relation of the private and public sector.” 

Among the generalizations: “It is the democratic dream 
that is keeping the world on edge.” “The subtle notion of 
a loyal opposition takes us to the center of the democratic 
process of government.” 


Expansion of the Church Calendar? 


“The most profoundly religious gestures in the whole of 
American culture take place on the baseball field between 
2 and 5 p.m., and these pagan rites should be appropriated 
by contemporary Christians,” it is written under the title 
of “St. Hereticus” in Christianity and Crisis, 537 W. 121 
St., New York 27, N. Y., October 3, 1960. 

Part of the church year could be designated as Hank- 
mickmas Day, or The Veneration of Aaron’s Mantle. [For 
edification it may be noted that there is a Mickey Mantle 
and a Hank Aaron.] 

Pews are rented to worshipers for celebration of this 
feast. The priests dress in vestments light and gray. The 
high priests, who have ultimate power, dress in dark vest- 
ments. They say few words, but these are coupled with 
cultic gestures that make their meaning plain to wor- 
shippers. The lay worshippers “share vicariously in all that 
the priests do.” But if a lay worshipper strays upon the 
green portion of the sanctuary, several vergers, appropri- 
ately clad, will remove him. 

Lay worshippers experience a sense of koinonia by 
taking part in chants, e.g., “We want a hit,” or “Kill the 
umpire.” The lay worshippers also eat and drink together. 
— often drink a special liquid derived from malt and 

Ops. 

The lay worshippers freely exercise the right of private 
judgement, “by dissenting from many views of the high 
priests.” Many lay persons also leave their worship de- 
termined to implement their faith. These cry aloud: “Next 
time we'll murder the bums.” 


“Careers in World Affairs” 


Intercom magagine, published by the World Affairs 
Center of the Foreign Policy Association, Vol. 3, No. 2, 
1961, contains comprehensive information on employment 
with organizations concerned with world affairs. It in- 
cludes over 50 pages of references to agencies of business, 
churches, missions, government, the United Nations, and 
other international organizations that employ persons with 
many professional and technical skills. The Peace Corps 
is interpreted. The listings are prepared as aids both to 
persons who are interested in securing employment and 
to those who give vocational counsel to others. The Com- 
mission on World Mission of the National Student Christ- 
ian Federation cooperated with /ntercom in preparing 
the issue and has copies for sale: single copy, 75 cents; 
10-24, 60 cents per copy; 25-99, 50 cents per copy; 100 
copies and over, 40 cents per copy. Address Commission 
on World Mission, Box 236, New York 25, N. Y. 


Next Issue 
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